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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ENDORSES AMENDMENT 


long-awaited word and: has given his personal 
endorsement to the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. In a letter to Mrs. LaRue Brown, Legislative 
Chairman of the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters, read at the legislative hearing in that state, 
President Roosevelt definitely aligned himself with 
those who are working for the Amendment as a 
method of making permanent the child labor gains 
which have been secured temporarily under the NRA. 
This may well prove to be the deciding factor in 
securing ratification of the Amendment by the states. 
Twenty states have al- 


tongs D. ROOSEVELT has spoken the 


visions. In a letter to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee written on January 27, he stated: 

“With the adoption of the Textile Code last July, 
I think we all realized that the end of child labor in 
America was at hand. There is, however, a great deal 
to be done to insure that the standards set by that 
code and others that have since been adopted are 
made permanent, and that children in occupations 
not covered by the National Recovery Administration 
are protected.” 

The strongest supporters of the Amendment are 
found among those who are in a position to know the 
distressing child labor 





ready taken favorable 
action but 16 more must 
do so before the Amend- 
ment empowering Con- 
gress to pass federal 
child labor legislation 
becomes part of the Con- 
stitution. Resolutions 
for ratification are now 
pending before the legis- 
latures of 6 states—Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New 
York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 

Only a few days be- 


of that step. | 


been definitely shown. 





Of course, I am in favor of the Child Labor 
Amendment. A step in the right direction was 
achieved by demonstrating the simplicity of its 
application to industry under the N.R. A. Those 
connected with industries which had been the 
worst violators, were the first to see the wisdom 


It is my opinion that the matter hardly requires 
further academic discussion. The right path has 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


conditions that existed 
last year and who have 
seen what has been ac- 
complished on a nation- 
al basis through the 
Recovery Program. 
Prominent Government 
officials who have re- 
cently given their en- 
dorsement include Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior; Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral James A. Farley; 
Hugh S. Johnson, Ad- 








fore the publication of 
the President’s letter, Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, broadcasting on a na- 
tion-wide hook-up, had claimed that the abolition of 
child labor through the codes made the Amendment 
unnecessary, and implied that those who urged it 
were reflecting upon the child labor achievements of 
the Administration. The statement from the President 
is a complete answer to Dr. Butler’s argument. While 
the child labor achievements of the Administration 
based on emergency legislation are justly a matter of 
pride, the Administration recognizes that the Amend- 
ment must be ratified to insure their permanence. 
Although President Roosevelt had not previously 
committed himself upon the Amendment as a method 
of securing permanent child labor control, he had 
emphasized the need for supplementing the code pro- 





mistrator, NRA; Donald 

Richberg, Counsel, NRA; Robert F. Wagner, Chair- 
man, National Labor Board, NRA; Leo Wolman, 
Chairman, Labor Advisory Board; and Harry Hop- 
kins, Federal Relief Administrator. The measure also 
has the endorsement of the Governors of 22 states. 
The National Committee for the Protection of the 
Child, Family, School and Church, organized to 
defeat the Amendment, has been studiously silent 
on President Roosevelt's endorsement. Undoubtedly 
many who have been on the point of succumbing to 
their misleading propaganda are loyal supporters of 
the Roosevelt Administration and now realize that 
the Amendment is not the revolutionary measure, 
insidiously designed to undermine the American 
home, that its opponents picture, but a vital plank in 
the Administration program for industrial recovery. 
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IF THIS BE COMMUNISM 


OVERTY stricken for valid arguments against the 
Pp Amendment, the opposition has fallen back upon 
the’ old bogie of Communism and is broadcasting 
throughout the country the misleading statement that 
the Amendment is a Communistic measure drafted in 
Moscow and designed to nationalize the children of 
America and destroy family life. 

Especially vicious have been the attacks upon Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, an ardent champion of the Amend- 
ment until her death. Although not a supporter of the 
Amendment, Alfred E. Smith, ex-Governor of New 
York State, has come to Mrs. Kelley’s defense and, in 
a telegram read before the Massachusetts legislative 
hearing on the Amendment, he stated: 

“If any statement that the late Florence Kelley was a 
Communist and that she devoted her life to social revolu- 
tion and efforts to overthrow the government was made 
that statement not correct. Mrs. Kelley was for years at 
the head of the Consumers’ League and favored all con- 
structive legislation for the betterment of labor practically 
all of which was enacted into law.” 

Newton D. Baker has also repudiated the attacks 
on Mrs. Kelley, a lifelong friend, and, in a letter sent 
to a Kentucky newspaper, a state in which personal 
vilification has been rampant, he stated: 

“The fact about Florence Kelley is that she was wholly 
and al r the most patriotic, humane and enlight- 
ened intellect that I have known in any woman in the 
long course of my life. . . . She was willing to be slan- 
dered, she was willing to live on the verge of want, she 
was willing to talk down the proud and the selfish in high 
places if she might in the least degree help the childhood 
of our nation to a brighter outlook and a better chance.” 

If the Amendment is Communistic in nature, then 
we must either brand those who support it as Com- 
munistic in sympathy or regard them as gullible and 
credulous natures easily misled by ‘‘red’”’ propaganda. 
But the supporters of the Amendment include Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary Ickes, 
Secretary Perkins, Postmaster-General Farley, General 
Hugh S. Johnson, and Senator Robert F. Wagner, to 
mention only a few. The Governors of 22 states have 
endorsed the Amendment—have they, too, turned 
Communist? And the American Legion which is work- 





ing tooth and nail for the Amendment—has that or- 
ganization become a tool of the Third Internationale? 

It is obvious that all this talk about the radical 
nature of the Amendment is merely a smoke screen 
devised to arouse prejudice against the measure, and 
to conceal the real basis for opposition. 


TRYING TO MISLEAD FARM STATES 


f  extsiagsees national committee for the “‘pro- 
tection of child, family, school and church,” is 
bombarding editors of farm journals with propaganda 
against the proposed child labor amendment. 

It is evident that this self-constituted ‘‘committee”’ 
cloaks an interest; that at heart it is not opposed to 
exploiting children at pittance wages in mills, facto- 
ries and sweatshops—for that is what the amendment 
would stop. 

The committee mails its publicity from a room in 
St. Louis, but more than half of its personnel lives in 
the East. 

In its propaganda the committee adopts an old and 
cheap expedient. It attempts to “scare” the public 
with a warning that ratifying the amendment against 
child labor would result in a sweeping Federal law 
prohibiting children under 18 from having any duties 
or doing any work in their homes or on the home farm. 

If that were at all likely, it is hardly credible that 
the legislatures of 20 states, including a great farm 
state like Iowa, and the farming state of North 
Dakota, would to date have ratified the amendment. 
Furthermore, Senator Capper, senior senator from 
Kansas, an agricultural commonwealth, is a strong 
advocate of the amendment, and no one will accuse 
Senator Capper of not having the interests of agri- 
culture at heart. 

No one wants to prohibit all work of children under 
18 years. No state has ever done such a thing or ever 
will. No President will approve such an act. To think 
that the 531 members of the House and Senate with 
children of their own, or having close ties of kinship 
with young America, would enact sweeping legisla- 
tion depriving the nation’s childhood of the whole- 
some, character-forming tasks that fall to it in the 
home and on the home farm, is sheer nonsense. 

The proposed amendment is not a law. It is an 
enabling act that with the consent of three-quarters 
of the 48 states, would give Congress the power to do 
permanently what the NRA codes under President 
Roosevelt have done temporarily to emancipate a 
horde of sweated little slaves from exploitation in 
shops, mills and factories. 

On its practical side, displacing the labor of these 
children with that of mature wage-earners at better 
wages, is not only a final step out of the dark ages of 
the past, it means more buying and consuming power 
for the nation. It brings nearer live-and-let-live prices 


for farm products. 
P —Reprinted from the Kansas Farmer. 
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WHAT THEY SAY— 


MANLEY O. HUDSON 
Bemis Professor of International Law, 
Harvard Law School 


The real thing behind much of the present opposi- 
tion to the Child Labor Amendment is a hangover 
from the opposition to the Eighteenth Amendment, 
but I refuse to allow that experience to warp my 
thinking about our national problems and to poison 
my attitude toward the Federal Government. The 
great vice of the Eighteenth Amendment was that it 
embodied in the Constitution a legislated policy on a 
very controversial subject, with the result that no road 
was left open for the exercise of legislative judgment 
on that subject. The Child Labor Amendment does 
nothing of the kind. It merely confers power on Con- 
gress, without attempting to dictate for all time how 
that power is to be used. I refuse therefore to be stam- 
peded in my approach to the Child Labor Amendment. 


Now some very wild things are being said as to 
what Congress might do if it were given this new 
power. So wild that one might think our Congress 
was a wholly new and untried institution. Some of the 
arguments which have been made here are out of the 
atmosphere of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 


I must deal with one of these arguments, for it 
shows how extreme, how fantastic, how bankrupt is 
some of the opposition to this Amendment. I have 
read statements in the newspapers which attribute 
this argument to Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, but know- 
ing and admiring Mr. Lowell I shall refuse to believe 
that he made any such argument until I hear it from his 
own lips. The point has been made that if this Amend- 
ment were adopted Congress might under its new 
power conscript children under 18 for military train- 
ing and military service. Any one who knows our Con- 
stitution knows that Congress needs no new power 
for conscripting such children. It now has that power. 
The Constitution gives Congress a general power “to 
raise and support armies.” It has had that power since 
1789, and the power has never been exercised as to 
children under 18. To contend that under the guise 
of labor legislation Congress would take such a course 
is to show a complete lack of confidence in our Federal 
Government. To hear the talk one would think that 
our state legislatures did not now have the power 
which we propose to give the Federal Congress. If 
one can trust the legislatures of 48 states, why can’t 
we trust Congress? To deny this is to attack the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


The problem is indeed a federal one. For years I 
have heard it said that Massachusetts cannot do cer- 
tain things because other states will not keep the pace. 
Massachusetts workers should not be competing with 
the children workers of other states. We have already 


seen what can be done along this line under the 
N.R.A. I want to make that gain permanent. Fairness 
to the workers of Massachusetts demands it. 


MONSIGNOR JOHN A. RYAN 
Director, Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


I still hold to my conviction of nine years ago, that 
the Child Labor Amendment should be ratified by 
the states and become a part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

In fact, the necessity for the Amendment is greater 
now than it was at that earlier time. The main reply 
of opponents to ratification then was that many of 
the states had already enacted satisfactory child labor 
legislation and that the backward states would take 
note of the movement for federal control and ade- 
quately improve their own statutes. In the intervening 
time, this has not happened in any material degree 
in any state. Hence, there is nothing left now but 
federal action. After all, this is essentially not a state 
but a national matter, since low legislative standards 
in one state cause unfair competition between the 
industries of that state and similar industries in other 
states. Ratification of the Amendment is, moreover, 
necessary in order to make permanent the abolition of 
child labor which has been brought about through 
the emergency legislation known as the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

The fears of those persons who assume that if 
Congress is granted the power expressed in this 
Amendment it will prohibit every kind of child labor 
up to eighteen years of age are, in my opinion, with- 
out any substantial basis. If we take a realistic view 
of the situation, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Congress will not set up any stricter standards either 
as regards the age limit or in any other respect than 
those which have existed for years in some of the more 
progressive states, such as New York, Massachusetts 
and Ohio. It is utterly improbable that Congress will 
fix the limit in the vast majority of occupations at a 
higher age than sixteen years. 

Nor do I agree with those who fear that ratification 
of the Amendment would lead to incursions by the 
Federal Government into the field of education, or 
into any other field of child control. The Amendment 
gives Congress no such power. Whatever Congress 
could do in these fields after the Amendment were 
adopted, it can readily and constitutionally do now. 
Moreover, the states can now exercise all the control 
over children that could be exercised by the Federal 
Government under the Amendment. Just why federal 
power to regulate child labor should be more harmful 
to the family than exactly the same power in the hands 
of the states, has never been intelligently explained. 
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TWO HARVARD PRESIDENTS ON THE AMENDMENT 


R. CHARLES W. ELIOT, President of Harvard 

University from 1869 until 1909 and probably 
America’s foremost educator, was an ardent supporter 
of the Federal Child Labor Amendment. 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard 
University from 1909 to 1933, recently characterized 
the Amendment as ‘‘about the worst move that I have 
ever known.” 

Dr. Lowell went on to say that if the Amendment 
were ratified, Congress might “provide what work 
boys and girls up to that age may not do, what they 
shall do, and how they shall do it,” and painted a lurid 
picture of the type of thing Congress might do: young 
people might be prevented from doing any work, paid 
or unpaid, in the household, farm, or garden; college 
students might be prevented from earning their way 
through school; and compulsory military training 


might be required for all boys between 14 and 18: 


ears. 
e But ten years ago, Dr. Eliot had heard these foolish 
arguments raised when the Amendment was debated 
before Congress and, in a speech before the Society of 
Harvard Dames, less than three years before his death, 
he declared his faith in Congress: 


“I am surprised at the illogical character of the argument 
set up by the intelligent and experienced persons who are 
protesting against the Child Labor Amendment. That 
Amendment does nothing but provide that Congress shall 
have power to pass laws concerning child labor which shall 
apply to the whole country. That power seems to me abso- 
lutely indispensable to the correct, sound, orderly manage- 
ment of the whole subject of child labor and its confessed 
evils. How else can we arrive at any law which will be applic- 
able to the whole country? How else can we deliver all the 


children of the country from forced labor in mines and 
factories? But those who protest against the Amendment say 
we cannot trust either the present Congress or the next. Con- 
gress will do some silly thing if we give it the power to pass 
laws about child labor applicable to the whole country. They 
predict that Congress will for instance, forbid children under 
eighteen to work on the family farm, that they will forbid 
children to perform manual work of any sort in school. Is 
not that an extraordinary assumption? It seems to me an 
assumption inconsistent with real faith in democracy. 

“The only question is whether Congress shall have power 
to pass any laws applicable to the whole country. If they are 
not to have that power we might as well give up the regula- 
tion of child labor. There is no hope of regulating wisely the 
conditions of child labor if nobody has the power to make 
any regulations applicable to the whole country. We shall be 
forced back upon a condition of things which has prevailed 
already far too long in our country,—the competition between 
the States, not for the best regulation of child labor, but for 
that regulation which each State thinks for its own interest 
or advantage. We shall be forced to wait many years for the 
slow process of educating the people in the backward States; 
whereas the children of the country need protection now. 

‘My own view is that we need now laws to prevent child 
labor in mines and factories. We may also need a law to pre- 
vent the hiring out of children by their parents for labor on 
farms at a distance, not home farms, but farms at a distance. 

“But what is the intelligent mode of meeting the possi- 
bility that unreasonable bills may be brought before Con- 
gress? We must rely on the ea of people who do not 
think it desirable to prohibit children from working in school 
or working on the family farm, to defeat by active public- 
spirited exertion any foolish bills which may be put before 
Congress. 

“I think that describes the way I feel about this opposition 
to the Amendment which will enable Congress to pass laws 
which cover the country. Without such action we cannot get 
any good result in the country as a whole. We cannot get the 
things done which manifestly need to be done.” 
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HELP US FIGHT! 


The Amendment must be 
ratified if the child labor gains 
temporarily achieved under the 
codes are to become permanent. 


The opposition has launched 
a tremendous campaign of mis- 
representation of the Amend- 
ment. This group seems to have 
unlimited financial resources. 
Our own income has been sharply 
reduced. 


Won't you help win this fight 
for the Child Labor Amendment? 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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